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Vol. Hil June, 1924 No. 2 
Editor’s Note 


Most of this issue is used to present extracts from the an- 
nual reports of various membcrs of the mission. Naturally they 
seem incomplete, but they may serve as windows to sée into var- 
ious phases of the work carried on in the missicn. 


pred 
In the Kindergartens 

At Water Gate they have had a recent graduate as teacher, 
and she has made quite a name for herself this year because of 
the calling she has done in the homes. Her own home is very 
near the Kindergarten, and that naturally made it easier for her 
to get really acquainted with the parents and nejghbcrs,—so that 
we are inclined to label as “overpraise’’ scme of the excellent re- 
ports that have come in. Yet it is pleasant to have neighbors rise 
up and speak a good werd for teachers who really throw them- 
selves into their work as Ling Buo-lang has done. 

In all the kindergarten, there has been an effort to interest 
the community, and at the beginning of last term a program was 
made out for three public meetings at each kindergarten during 
the term, and all teachers were asked to attend each one, and try 
to get acquainted with each other’s work and constituency. We 
still have something to learn ae this line, but feel we have 
made a beginning... 

Christmas and Graduation are ie big days in the Kinder- 
garien. These days always bring us very close in thought to our 
friends in America,—fer boxes of gifts and toys make Christmas 
a long-locked-fer and much-talked-of event in the lives of all tke 
children,—and of course, zs we hand out tle diminutive diplcmas 
that certify to the ccmpletion of the Kindergarten course, the 
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thought of the Board and its friends who make our work possible 
is uppermost in all our hearts. Over and over again the children 
of various kindergartens and day-schools have come in groups 
and made their bows to say “Please send our best thanks to the 
friends in the Beautiful Land” ( Mi-guok, the Chinese name for 
American means ‘Beautiful Land”). And so [ want in this re- 
port to send on once again their thanks and the thanks of all of 
us for your interest and help in these kindergartens. 

AGNES M. 


Rieeeptable Gifts for Kindergartens 


May I| remind you again that there are many things of 
slight cost that we can make great use of in the kindergarten and 
other neighborhood work,—colored postcards, magazine covers,and 
bright pictures of any kind, especially Sabbath School cards and 
lesson scrolls, any handwork material or games that can be used 
by young children, balls, dolls, iliustrated books or magazines of 
handwork for the teachers’ use, remains of cotton or woo!en goods 
(not sheer materials), old shawis or sweaters that can be knitted 
over for children, etc., cic. Almost anything that is worth the 
postage can be just about twice as useful, it seems to me, out here 
as at home. 

MARGARET WEED GILLETTE, 
Pagoda Anchorage 
Foochow, China. 


The Christian Life in the Diongloh Girls’ School 


The Christian Life of the schcol is carried on Ly the teach- 
ers and by the Y. W. C. A. organization in the Higher Primary 
or Grammar School and by the Christian Endeavor in the Lower 
Primary, giving a chance for each group to learn how to conduct 
meetings and carry responsibility, The Y. W. C. A. cabinet plans 
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the religicus and social meetings of the school and furnishes 
fiftecn teachers fcr the Kindergarten Eunday Eckcol every Sun- 
day mcrning. ‘Then these same girls go as teachers to branch 
Sunday Sckcols at either end of the village every Sunday after- 
nocn. The -tranch Sunday Schools are made up of little bare- 
footed youngsters who have no other oppertunity of going to 
school. When our group of girls appear, the call goes around by 
word of mouth “Make worship, make worship,” and in a marvel- 
ous'y short time thirty to ninety little children appear tugging 
their baby brothers and sisters in their arms. They wiggle upon 
the benches and sit in solemn eyed attention while the lady teach- 
er tells a story, teaches a song, and praises the clean faces and 
hands. ‘Then they are divided into classesof six or more and a 
little girl student goes earnestly over the story and teaches the 
memory verse. This is excellent training for embryonic teachers 
and the past two summers they have put this training into fine 
use in their own home villages helping the preachers and Bible- 


women with the summer Bible-schools. 
RENA NUTTING. 


Diongloh Women’s Sehool, 1923. 


The personnel of the School, is generally made up of wi- 
dows, poor, hated by their relatives because they are Christians ; 
or, wives deserted by worthless husbands, for the same reason, 
and often having children to support;—who wish to come for 
training, so that afterwards, perhaps they may become women 
teachers. | 

Then sometimes come those with full consent of husband 
and relatives, willing to provide fcr their necessary expenses; 
with the secret hope that in the future they may be able to add to 
the family exchequer ; while occasionally the woman comes to the 
School, simply to get Christianity and an education, by which she 
can be a mcre eff.cient and companionable wife and mcther, 
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At the end of the School year, in January we graduated a 

class of three: 
) Mrs. Dang—age 28. She hasa husband who teaches a 
native school in a village among the hills. She returns to him, 
and I'm sure, will make a happier home for him and a more eff- 
cient mother in due time, because of her train'ng in the school. 
She is an earnest Christian, probably will be the on'y one among 
the people with whom she lives ;.she seemed to be looking forward 
to doing Christian work right there. 

Mrs. Ding—age 33. She used to have money, but through 
the bad habits of her husband (gambling and opium smoking) she 
has become poor, having hardly encugh to finish her course. He 
deserted her some time ago, leaving her to support herself and 
three children. She spent three years in the School keeping up 
with her classes, besides looking after her children, whom she 
kept at her side, sending them to day-school and Kindergarten close 
by. Everyone speaks in the highest terms of her lovely Christian 
character, and the warm heart-sympathy for her fellow-women. 
Having passed through her own hard experiences, she knows 
whereof she speaks, and eagerly bears witness to the Comfort and 
help of the Jesus Doctrine. Wev’e heard that since returning to 
her home village, the relatives and friends will not consent to her 
going elsewhere, but are collecting a school themselves whereby 
she can earn her living. But that is another story ! 

Another Mrs, Ding. age 17......... home here in town. She 
was married at 14, but her husband did not want her and directly 
took another woman, Of course the poor girl was most unhappy, 
so was glad to come into the Woman’s €chool with her father-in- 
law's consent ; and never wanted to go home, though it is a rich 
family. After much coaxing and urging on our part, the stingy 
old man consented to her going to a Higher Grade of Woman’s 
School, in Foochow. She is a pretty woman, naturally intelligent 
and good at her books. Now she is happy in the bright prospect 
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of going cn in educaticn, until in time she can take care of herself 
and be a useful work in the Church. 

“Is such a school worth while?” ‘“‘Assuredly Yes!” for the 
“women-folks” are more than half the problem in the salvation of 
old China, and we must not neglect them. 

Mrs. Geo. H. 


Meeting a Need 
Mission schools in China, though still ycung, are fast grow- 
ing to maturity. Scme schcols have an kcnorable histcry running 
ack over fifty years. ‘Their beginnings were all conceived inthe 
same thought, namely, the training of future warkers. Because 
of this the first’s schools were very narrow in the matter of sub- 
jects offered. ‘Teaching the pupils to read and write, using por- 
tions of Scripture for the purpose was about all that was attempt- 
ed for many years. When anew lady worker came along and 
suggested they add a little Geography to broaden the outlook, she 
was set down as a heretic. But then, years laters English was 
introduced in a few schools, that a storm arose. It seems a long 
cry from those days to the schools we have now with their rich, 
full, well-rounded curriculum and almost as much variety as one 
could find in western schools. It is not strange that mission 
schools have been popular here in China. Youth is not averse to 
new ideas. Droning over old classics that one could not under- 
stand was not nearly as interesting as learning about the children 
of other lands, looking through the big glass at the other planets, 
learning even a little about the wonders of electricity, and so get- 
ting a glimpse into the great field of science. Mission schools 
have often been accused of being hot beds of revolution, and i 
tear that honesty demands that we plead guilty, Paul was also 

guilty of “turning the worid up side down.” 
But this progress and popularity of modern education has 
brought it probiems with it, ‘The education given, especially with 
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the English added, has prepared these young people not only to 
understand life better and be of greated service to the wor'd, but 
has also fitted them for very lucrative positions. Our customs- 
houses, post offices, telegraphs offices, banks and business houses 
of all kinds are eager to get these finely trained men, and pay 
them handsome salaries. ‘These fine salaries also greatly augment- 
ed the popularity of the schools, so that while, originally, only 
those favorable to Christianity would send their students to these 
mission schools, now all those who could afford it wanted their 
children educated in these same schools. Because of this, these 
schools have become one of our most important evangelizing 
agencies. Probably more homes of the well-to-do and official 
class have been open to the influences of Christianity through this 
means than any other. The teacher is revered in China, and he 
always has access to the homes of his pupils, and the pupils who 
have come to the mission schoo!s primarially to learn English 
have many many times obtained something far more precious. 
While this new constituency was being reached, however, 
the Christian constituency was growing and more than ever an- 
xious for their children to obtain this fine education. This popu- 
larity of the schools made it impossible to accommodate all who 
wished to come, and the most obvious way of cutting down thie 
supply was to raise the price. School fees were increased. In 
the early days when the schools were first opened, not only was 
there no tuition charged, but students were helped with their 
board, and in the case of girl's schools, actually paid to come to 
school, In contrast to this, one of the boy’s schools in this city, 
not the largest nor most expensive, received in schcol fees, exclu- 
sive of board, over twenty-five thousand dollars Mexican, But 
just here we come to our vital problem, the Christian constituency 
is, for the most part, poor. In all lands, Christianity has spread 
most among the poorer classes. Our Christians are the ones least 
able to pay the increased charges and so the very ones are being 
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shut out for whom the schools were originally planned, and from 
among whom we should get our best workers. ‘These schools 
have tried honestly to guard against this by being free with scho- 
larships. ‘This again has led to abuses,—it is very hard to decide 
which are the really needy cases, and some have joined the church 
apparently with the idea that it might help them qualify for such 
scholarships. 

This present ccndition is the result of a very normal and 
healthy growth. We are glad these schools are popular, for they - 
help us to influence a much larger constituency than we could 
possibly do in any other way. We are certainly g!ad to have the 
children of the better class of people under our immediate care 
for from three to eight years during the most impressionable 
pericd of their lives. Not only do many of them become earnest 
: Christians, but some become our most valued wecrkers. ‘This is 
| : an important piece of work that we must continue to do,—but it 

also has lead us to feel that we cannot longer neglect this other 
‘ake class, the children of our churches, but that we must provide them | 
oe with educational advantages better fitted to meet their needs. 
_ Parallelling this development in our edtcational work, is 
: the increasing demand for a different type of education. The 
educational commission from England and America that spent 


n several months in studying our conditicns here on the field, made 
—— some very strong recommendations about the future of the work. 
‘ro Prominent among those recommendations was the demand for 
—— teacher training and agricultural werk. For years many have 
y, suggested that the type of education done at Hempton Industrial 
ae and Normal Institute is just the kind most needed in China. Pro- 
ut | minent among the many advantages in such a school is the fact 
eee that a good education is provided for all those willing to work to 
earn it. 

a 7 As a result of all these conditions, the two American mis- 


ng sicns working in this part of China united in the establiskment of 
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this Union Normal and Middle School with some special features, 
particularly a strong Agricultural department, and cabinet making 
in order to provide self help departments. ‘The school has been 
established now just over four years, and is already meeting a 
very real need. We are now able to say to any boy that the church 
can give him a good education, the only requirement being that 
he is willing to work. The response from the boys is most en- 
couraging. Not only have the numbers increased, going from 40 
to 60 to 80 and then to 100, but best of all over eighty percent are 
taking advantage of the self-help opporiunities. All the work 
around the school is done by the boys, an unusual thing in China, 
we are making practically all our own school furniture in the shop, 
and have a good school garden that contributes very decidedly to 
the boarding department. We have graduated only eleven stu- 
dents sinc2 we were organiz2d, but every one of these boys has 
gone into mission schools and most of them into country schools. 
If we had facilities so we could send out a hundred boys a year 
into all these country districts, as earnest concientious Christian 
teachers, we believe we could do more toward evangelizing this 
whole province, than any other one thing. Country workers are 
needed, and teachers are easy to finance. Most any town will 
support a good teacher. ‘This is our vision and our dream, will 
you help ys make it come true? 
G. M. NEWELL 
Union Normal and Middle School. 


Student S2lf Assertion 
Tae year 1922 was a prosperous one in Foochow.Col- 
lege as far as numberg went. It was a hard year in the line of 
ad ninistration and discipiins. The year 1923 was equally diffi- 
cult in these lines and ev2n more successful in numbers, ‘The 
faculty, however, feel that the Chinese student mind is passing 
thru a stage in its development when it is very self-assertive and 
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very difficult to guide and very jealous of its own freedom. Po- 
litical conditions foster this state of mind inthe student and attend 
to make him a law unto himself and to every one else. There are 
indications, I am glad to say, that give us hope that the worst has 
been reached and discipline will be more satisfactory from now 
on. The Anti-Christian movement which started in Peking three 
years ago, waS most apparent in Foochow last year. 1] do not 
view this condition and conditions that make administration here 
difficult, with as much alarm as some others. Under the old con- 
ditions it was rather easy for a boy to unite with the church, 
There was very little independent thinking and when the student 
graduated and went into work for himself where his environment 
was filled with temptation, He did nct stand up under it. There 
is now a questioning of the Bible and of Christianity and a testing 
of the character as well-as of the faith of the student while in 
school. This is causing those who are Christians to seek the rea- 
son for their faith and io square their lives with their pro- 
fessions, 


W. L. BEARD. 


Problems of the Highly Trained Worker's 


The Volunteer Band lost its last member when the 1923 
class graduated. Others now in school are on the way, but the 
last class had no volunteers. The pledge was a few years ago 
made to apply only to those who were definitely planning to enter 
the ministry. We have in the Fukien Christian University and in 
Peking University four promising young men graduates of Foo- 
chow College who are fitting for the ministry. When these young 
men are ready to work it will bring a new problem to the mission 
and to the Chinese church, for they will be an entirely new class 
of workers. The questions to be considered will be. “What will 
they do? Where will they work? What salaries will they 
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receive? What will be their relation to other workers?” It will take 
much wisdom, tact, Christian grace and brotherly love to decide 
these questions. 


In 1923 President Jones resigned from the presidency of 
the Fukien Christian University and Dr. John Gowdy was nom- 
inated here and elected by the Trustees in New York ‘as _ Presid- 
ent. These changes were made after many long and prayerful 
- meetings of the Board of Managers here. The subsequent events 
prove to us that the right was done, A report that Mr. Jones is 
better and has accepted an invitation to return and teach in the 
Anglo-Chinese College of the Methodist Mission here is cause for 
thankfulness to all. It will be an example of true humility and 
Christian grace and will win for him then deep regard that is 
due such actions, from all in Fosychow. The University is doing 
good work. The dormitories are crowded each term and the 
spirit among the students is good. The faculty are working to- 


gether in an encouraging manner. The Christian spirit of the 


student body is good. It gives me pleasure to hear that several 
of the Foochow College students are Christian leaders. 


The Union Theological School has demanded much time 
of its Board of Managers during the year. The new junior and 
senior middle school curricula have made it necessary to change 
the course in the Theological school. We have had three missions 
to satisfy and each mission has work in the city and in the coun- 
try. This has made the curriculum question a hard one. Pre- 
sident Ling has persisted in resigning. We have thus far persuad- 
‘ed him to carry on. He does not understand English. Each of 
the other missions have on the faculty returned students who re- 
ceive twice the salary that President Ling receives. His position 
is not an easy one altho his scholarship, character and experience 
easily place him at the head of the faculty. Our mission has not 
been able to meet its share of the running expenses of the school 
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and that has bothered him some. ‘This school must have more 
money from some source from our mission. 

In February I got away for a week with Mr. Topping sad 
we went touring in the Diong Loh field. In June I was away for 
two weeks in Kucheng for a conference of pastor and preachers. 
These country trips are a joy,—specially when they bring oppor- 
tunities to help men. 

During the first part of the year the political conditions in 
the whole province were very bad. It is hard to understand how 
the poor people bear up under the depredations of the bandits and 
the exactions of the militarists. The farmers are forced to plant 
opium and pay $400 an acre for the privilege. Merchants must 
pay over larger sums of money as to the different generals want 
jt. ‘The strong laborers must carry loads for the army with little 
pay. The rivers are infested with bandits and the military so 
that commodities cannot be shipped. And yet the growth of the 
Christian church and school goes on, and there is gradually being 
formed a Christian social order that must bring righteousness to 
this people. 

L. BEARD. 


Questions asked in discussion classes in Foochow College 


Who are Jehovah and Jesus? 

The reason why Jehovah is our Lord and Jesus our Saviour? sy 

Is Jehovah a word which Israelites imagined to be the name of 
God as the Chinese thought of Buddha? 

Why the death of Jesus had great relation to us? 

Why Jesus had so great power to heal the lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed and many others? < 

Was Jesus only a great sage? 

What was demon or evil, (or the meaning of *) Matt 9:32, Mark 
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Why the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven? 

Why was Judas Iscariot who betrayed Jesus sinful? 

How could Jesus succeed His great work if there had no Judas 
to betray Him moreover He did not repent afterward? 

Was he called secretly by God to do so? 

Are there true heavenly and hell palace? 

Discussion about the birth of Jesus. 

Why must we have religion? 

Where did God come from? 

How did Jesus by his death on the cross bring salvation to us? 

How can the resurrection be possible? 

What is immortality ? 

Do foreign missionaries have any political significance? Are they 


here to make money for their government or to heip in other 
ways? 


Vaeation Opportunities 


At China New Year tine I had a great privilege. For one 
week I lived with the Chinese. One of the members of our Guang 
Haeng church invited me to go with her to her husband’s home 
down below Diongloh. Then I found that the home of one of my. 
students was down in that direction. He invited me very cordial- 
ly to visit his home. His father is one of our pastors and his 
mother a Bible-woman, I had met them both before. The older 
brother, also one of my students but now in Fukien University 
was going down about the time I had planned so he helped me 
plan the trip. One of the teachers in our girl’s school invited me 
to her home, too. So I made a week of it. I hired a man to carry 
my baskets of bedding but depended on my own feet to carry me 
over the 40 or more miles. With the straw sandals over my sneek- 
ers the walking was a joy. My first night, Mrs. Uong and I siept 
together on the straw spread over the board in the best room of 
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the house. It was a very crdinary country house with dirt ficors 
and the cow in the next room. The people were most thoughtful 
of my comfort. I had taken scme gifts for the wcmen and chil- 
dren, a set of combs for the girl of 12, a knife for the boy, pink 
and green stockings for the two little boys, cloth for the grand- 
mother and a set of lacquer chopsticks for the younger woman. 
They were much pleased. I showed them pictures and tried to 
tell them a little of The Master! The women all had bound feet. 
Diengloh Loasts of having the smallest feet of any place in-China. 
They can not stand long on the little 2 inch stubs so have a board 
in front of the stove to kneel on and they do their washing 
kneeling. 


The sccond day I met the University student and went on> 
to his home, ‘The mother and sister came out to meet us and as 
we reached the house firecrackers were fired off. Here I was 
taken to the prophet’s chamber as the room reserved for the mis- 
sionary in the country churches is called. The cane bed was most 
comfortable. Did you ever eat sweetened eggs? They aren’t so 
bad after a 12 mile hike, sometimes the egg is dropped into the 
hot water, sometimes it is stirred up in it but always there is plen- 
ty of sugar. However I enjoyed the food on the whole. The 
good peanuts, the soft rice cooked with yellow potatoes, and when 
we got to the coast the fresh fish and oysters. One day I visited 
in the homes with the Bible-woman. In Kong Cheng several 
whole families are coming into the church. The family worship 
in this pastor’s home was a real inspiration. We were here two 
nights and then went on to Sung Ha where we have a church 
which is without a pastor. Guang Bing, the university student 
had charge of the Sunday service, he said I was to preach but I 
just told stories. ‘The audience was mostly children, such wide- 
awake, dirty faced youngsters as they were too, | do hope some- 
one comes soon to take care of this flock. 
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In both towns the university students gave intelligence tests. 
I have not heard the results as yet. The children looked bright 
if they only get a chance they could help make the future history 
of China far different from the past. 

All in all the trip was well worth while. I know more 
about life in the homes of the students than before. Another 
year I] hope I may try it again. 


Susan E. ARMSTRONG. 


Using Trying Cireumstanees for Good 


Early in the year when the southern army was leaving for 
the south, for many days most of the business streets were silent 
with closed shops and only women peering through the shutters, 
because the soldiers were out siezing whomever they could catch to 
be burden bearers for the soldiers who were leaving. Among 
those siezed was a fish-ball vender whose wife had been my pupil 
in a woman's class some fifteen years before. The weeping wife 
came to me for help. ‘This was not the first time); for some three 
years before, this unfortunite man had been siezed and beaten un- 
mercifully because he was carrying his fish-balls along the street 
one early morning when a goat belonging to a military officer had 
escaped and was running by where this man was passing. He 
Was suspected of trying to steal the goat and rushed in and beaten. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to help the man by letters I 
went with a Chinese helper into the barracks and secured his re-. 
lease. He was in a very serious condition from his unmerciful 
beating and I sent him to hospital. After atime he went home 
without permission because he felt Chinese medicine was better, 
and after all my effort his heart remained untouched. Again 
he was siezed and I bought him off by paying for a substitute to 
go in his stead. This time his heart was really touched and he 
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has ever since been attending church to praise God for deliver- 
ance. God alone knows how hard it is to really melt the heart of 
a sinner, ard we rejoice to see the wrath of man bring praise to 

S. HARTWELL. 


Unusual Features in Diongloh Evangelistic Work 


In April we spent some time with .a few of the Bible- 
Wointn tryinz to persuade a widow in Sang-sang, a small village 
in the hills, not to be publicly hung, ostensibly to show her devo- 
tion to hcr husband. But all our efforts served only to get her to 
postpone the suicide. She was finaliy hung at Kong-cheng, her 
husband's ancestral home in the summer. 

In the fall at this same town of Kong-cheng a woman was 
discovered to have planted cpium with her rice, and the whole 
town was held responsible by the officials and made to pay heavy 
tines from which the Christians were not exempt. When the cap- 
tain of the squad of so!diers approached a large house where there 
were several Christians the Bible-woman met him bravely and de- 
manded that he should not extort more than was according to the 
law. Fortunately she had seen the man before and found they 
had a mutual acquaintance. The result was that the community 
was not as heavily fined as they had feared. After the soldiers 
had gone the neighbors and shop-keepers came to the Bible-woman 
and thanked her ‘They realized and acknowledged to her that it 
was because she was an educated woman, she knew the law, and 
having been away to school and to meetings here, now and then, 
she could discuss with the captain. Since then it has been much 
easier for her to get a hearing. Later in the fall the whole church 
Was roused against the off.cials, who were buying opium seed and 
selling it to the farmers, demanding that they plant it. It was 
evidently a scheme to get money to pay their gambling debts. All 
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the preachers were called in to decide how to make a united fight 
. against this. The result is that the whole county has only one 
| town as far as we know where the opium is growing. 

The biggest problems are the illiteracy of the women men- 


bers, and the economic conditions that prevent them from attend- 


ing church and learning more of the Faith, and the shortage of 
trained workers for this ma or work. Wehope to do more 
intensive work in educating and stirring the present members to 
feel they can and should win others and not leave all the evange- 
istic work to the paid workers. We are keeping careful lists of 
names of the members and learners to follow them up and see if 
they are coming on into the church and taking a share in the life 
and work of the local church. 


LAURA WARD. 


Ing Hok Evangelistie Work 1923 


‘An unusual year’ might be written over the annual Re- 
port of every missionary I suppose, so of 1923 we can all truth- 
fully say ““A unique year’? Marching armies and continual distur- 
bances from the political chaos all about and still no suggestion of 
any source of deliverance. The county is being bled white, mili- 
tarism still stalks abroad. Cruelty and oppression makes ones 


heart ache, even neighbors, friends and relatives are oft times 
worse than bandits, . 


In Ing Tai we have been “under” seven different armies 
and it is no joke to be “under” a Chinese army; each one vying 
with the last to raise a yet larger assessment. China is reaping 
the whirlwind of the past generations of corruption and mis- 
government. 

Meanwhile. What of Mission Work? Still striving to 
carry on, Still holding aloft the light of the mercy of Christ. 
Still striving to ex-emplify as he said to his neighbors. . “We are 
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come to preach good tidings to the poor release to the captives, 
sight to the blind, liberty to the bruised and imprisoned, the salva- 
tion of God. 

In church, and school, in hospital and social center and 
Y. M. C. A. the message has been lived and taught. If you ask 
for statistics I confess I have no way of putting it into words, 
But this I know the saddened hearts of women and children have 
been comforted and cheered. People everywhere know the church 
is different, the Christian can be trusted. Christ has been lifted 
up in chapel and school. Seventy-five have confessed Him as 
Savior, thousands more are enrolled as learners, the ground of 
China is thoroughly prepared for seed time and harvest. The 
_ preachers have stood loyally for the gospel in the midst of temp- 
tations that seemed overpowering. Let us not cease to pray for 
them. 


The world wide moral lapse since the end of the war seems 
at its worst in the heathen world. The hour of moral recovery 
must come. It is due! | 

Services have been carried-on in 24 chapels, but over this 
large area the evangelization of Ing Hok is still far from accom- 
plished. Calls come constantly from scores of towns for workers 
that cannot be supplied. Students are beginning to take responsibi- 
lity for the work in their own home villages. The vital indigen- 
ous church’is at hand. The ever growing esteem in which the 
church is held has shown itself in the large generous gifts we 
have been receiving fcr the building and carrying on of social 
‘service in the larger towns. Sing Kau has its large, beautiful 
new plant practically completed. ‘The people have raised about uf 
$20c0, to match a like sum from Fall River as a Memorial Build- 
ing. Ngu Dung Min, a busy, river town has raised a similar sum 
and their community building is nearing completion. All the pro- 
perty is given to the American Board and large sums come from 
Boards of Trade, Lccal guards, army and brigands, everybcdy. 
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gives to the church, and the church and Y. M.C. A. and Mission- 
aries seek to minister to everybody, soldiers and people grown up 
and children have looked to the church and not in vain. 


In our Christian Schools last year one thousand pupils 
have been brought under the influence of the Gospel. 


The great and insatiable need of the field is for more and 
more trained workers. Ing Hok its peculiarly lacking in women 
workers. Yet in spite of this almost half of the additions to the 
church this year were women and their numbers are increasing. 


In June, six Ing Hok students graduated at the Union 
Theological School. One Volunteer Band for the ministry en- 
rolls many of the leading students in school and twelve young 
tnen are in the Seminary studying. 


wt 


For two years we have held special meetings at the time 
of one annual workers’ conference for students. They have been 
very profitable. We want the Ing Hok boys to cultivate an esprit 
de corps. 

To meet the call for better trained workers we have been 
able through the generosity of friends to send six of our young 
men to study further at Nanking Theological School and in Peking. 

The Problems of years are increasingly complex and baf- 
fling. These Chinese preachers need much grace and wisdom to 
meet them. | 

The Missionaries also sorely need the prayers and support 
of Christian fellowship that they may go forward into the future 
strong and unafraid. 

Prophesy is futile in these days but no one who observes 
the phenomena of 1923 can doubt for a moment that God is mov- 
ing mightily to establish here in Asia his church. ‘To-day she 
commands to a striking degree the educational situation, the moral 
and spiritual leadership, the sociai prestige and the vital life giv- 
ing forces that China to sorely lacks. 
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Does one wonder then that to live and labor in day like 
these stirs men and women with a sense of victory ? 


E. H. SMITH. 


The Kate C. Woodhul Hospital for Women in Foochow City 


For a long time I’ve been planning to give you people a 
glinpse of cur new Woman's Hospital and when this goes to 
press we shall already be cccupying it. 

It is a three story grey brick building set on a high stone 
foundation, with a good basement containing a lauhdry with sta- 
tionary tubs, a good sized kitchen, servants’ dining room and 
sleeping rooms, besides storage and machine rooms. 

On the first floor we have the large chapel room, three clinic 
rooms, doctor’s and foreign nurse’s offices, class room, nurse’s 
dining room, laboratory and two small wings containing six rooms 
each in which the Chinese doctor, matron and nurses will live 
until a separate place for them can be provided. 

The Second floor is entirely given over to wards and pri- 
vate rooms, two ten-bed wards for medical and eye cases, one 
eight-bed children’s ward, one five-bed ward, a visitor's parlor 
and six or seven private rooms, at either end of the halls are 
the duty and bath rooms and second and'third floors have small 
diet rooms with a dumb waiter from the kitchen thru the nurses 
dining room to the diet rooms. 

The Third floor has the operation rooms and surgical ward 
at one end and the obstetrical ward and delivery room at the other 
end and of course there’s a nice room for the new born babies. 
Two rooms with a connecting bathroom are set aside for foreign 
patients. 

The rocnis are light and airy and the view from the upper 
floors is splendid; to the east the men’s hospital, the mission com- 
pound, White Pagoda and Temple Hill; to the south the brood 
expanse of drill ground, and beyond, on The Island, the foreign 
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buiidings (very different from the usual low Chinese building )and 
the mountains behind; on the west a sea of gray tile Chinese roofs 
with Black Rock Hill and the Black or Stone Pagoda as a _ back- 
ground; and on the north, the same sea of houses with the moun- 
tains beyond. In fact on-all sides the mountains can be seen, ex- 
cept on the east where Temple Hill is too high to make them visible. 

The hospital grounds are not very large but after waiting 
for fifteen years for a suitable site and for other reasons, one be- 
ing tentative plans for a Union General Hospital in Foochow 
which necessarily would affect to a great extent our medical work, 
it was finally decided to build on this lot even tho it is small. A 
curve in the street necessitated placing the building fretty fer 
forward so the front lawn will not be large but there is a good 
back yard. There are three Chinese wells from which the water 
is drawn by bucket and carried to different parts of the hospitaF 
which will serve until we can get a better water supply. All the 
stone for the construction of the building was blasted out of a 
huge rock embedded in one corner of the lot, so much expense 
was thereby saved, 

We are anxious to have a good water system for the hos- 
pital, for every One knows it is next to impossible to operate a 
hospital without running water. The plumbing is already instal- 
led for it was necessary to do that during the process of construc- 
tion, but we lack funds for the fixtures and for a pumping ap- 
paratus. We shall be most grateful to the kind friends who help 


us in suppling these essentials for a modern hospital in a land 
where medical service is so much needed. 


Haze, Arwoop, 


The Nurses’ Training School Foochow Missionary Hospital 


1923 
The first part of the term we put our efforts into develop- 
ing the surgical department, training the advanced students in 
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operating-room tcckhnique. Among the Chinese people the know- 
ledge of hygiene and bacterioicgy is a minus quantity and our 
students ccme to us from this environment to learn our Western 
methods. We who are born and raised in the West can hardly 
realize what a handicap this is to the students. It means that they 
must learn and apply, so often in opposition to their native cus- 
toms, laws of hygiene, that have become a part of our every day 
life. One of the rich experiences a missionary feels after work- 
ing on the field is an entirely new appreciaticn of irany things 
that were formerly so easily taken for granted. Nct tke least 
among these, from the point of view of the medical workers, is 
the general knowledge that every household has of the elen-entary 
principles of bacteriology. ‘This knowledge is so fundamental for 
surgical work that is compl’cates the task tremenduously to have 
such a lack of it. The most advanced student Daik Huang was 
made surgical nurse, he was an earnest and loyal worker, anxious 
to do his best. With this fine spirit and conciencious effort he re- 
sponded to our training in a gratifying way and helped in a con-_ 
siderable measure in making our surgical department a success. 
He completed his training in December remained two months with 
us at the hospital as our Chinese head nurse and then left to take 
up a more lucrative position. 

We had ambitious plans for developing the possibilities of 
surgical service as an important part of the hospital work and 
made a good beginning. The Chinese are somewhat fearful of 
this phase of Western medicine and are a iittle cautious about 
submitting to it. .The students in our mission schools were taught 
to see that there were advantages to be ga ned and contributed the 
largest number of our surg:cal patients. Dr. Harry Gebhart was 
ably assisted by our Chinese woman physician Dr. Lau, and Dr. 
Florence Gebhart usually gave the anesthet c. Miss Atwood and 
I] were responsible for the nurses part of the work and for the 
training and supervising of our students. Although the men’s and 
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woinen’s departments are quite separate in most branches of the 
hospital work, it was found to be much more convenient and ec- 
conomical to have the operating room in common, Under our 
supervision the boy and girl nurses worked together without any 
friction. We did a sufficient number of tonsilectomies so that by 
combining all our efforts and skill, we reached the point where we 
could handle them with ease and dispatch. . 

We undertook-the problem of major surgery and had our 
equippment and line of attack all laid out. Only one major opera- 
tion was performed, however, before Dr. and Mrs. Gebhart went 
home. We met with some difficulty at that time, in that the elec- 
tric light failed us as it is quite apt to do, before we were thru 
with the operation and the finishing touches had to be put on by 
the aid of a kerosene lamp. ‘The patient was most accomodating 
and slept thru to the end without necessitating the danger or in- 
convenience of administering ether with a lamp in the room. 
When conditions are difficult, one learns to be grateful for small 
things. It is interesting too, to find out what you can do when the 
emergency arrises, ‘The students liked the work in the operating 
room, especially when there was the excitement and interest of an 
operation in progress but the cleaning up afterwards and the keep- 
ing clean they found less agreeable. It was on this point that 
they needed more persuasion and supervision. 

The eye work makes our strongest department. Eye dis- 
eases are so prevalant in China that there is no end of material 
to draw upon. Dr. Kinnear has made a wide reputation for him- 
self in this fiéld among the people. Our wards are crowded with 
patients looking for help to save or restore their. eye sight. ‘The 
benches in the clinic too, are filled to overflowing every morning 
with the out-patients who come in for treatment. This branch of 
the hospital work the nurses find very interesting and are always 
happy when their turn comes to serve in the eye department. It 
is a very valuable experience for them and helps to fit them fora 
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useful service after they leave here. The nurse assigned to the 
eye department usually has a heavy schedule, with the clinic all 
morning and operations most of the afternoon. They never com- 
plain, however, but are always cheerful over the prospect of serv- 
ing in this capacity, f 

Darrow. 


Annual Report 


This Tall and winter conditions have been much more set- 
tled, tho far from ideal. The administrative werk of the School 
has been taken over by Mr. Smith who will report its progress 
material and otherwise. The new True Memorial Dormitory isa 
real addition to our equipment. 


TEACHER OR Decror Wuich? 

The time between and after ny six per:ods dai‘y in the 
class room has been given over largely to the physical needs of 
those around us. During the year I find I have g.ven more than 
four thousand treatments. That does not mean as large a clien- 
tells as you might at first think, but it does indicate the time, 
rather the calls that have been made on my time. It is an ex- 
tremely interesting and rewarding phase of our work here, 

Mrs. Donaldson has continued the weekly meetings for 
women at the home here, and has been teaching some in the 
women’s school and getting out into the homes of the neighbors 
more than has hitherto been possib'e. 

As we review the events of the year just closing we can- 
not but feel that we have been remarkably cared for; in spite of 
hard spots and discouragements we can see where our path has 
been made straight, and our cup of joy runneth over. 


F. G. DonaLpson. 
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Fooechoui Missionary Hospital 

During the year 1923, the Kinnears had the best time that 
anybody in the Mission had, as usual. The previous year was 
broken by the fight and the conversion of the hospital into a milit- 
ary hospital, so that the general work was broken into for atime. 
The last year ran along more smoothly, and the fact that I have 
been giving my time to eye work having become more widely 
known, patients were coming in greater numbers and from tke 
more distant districts. The work has been somewhat hamrered 
by the fact that there were not beds enough for all who wanted 
to coine either to the men’s or women’s department, and nothing 
hurts the writer more than having to refuse admission to people, 
especially women, who have walked a day or two or three to get 
to the hospital, and who, being strangers in the city, have no place 
to which they can afford to go while waiting for an opportunity to 
get into the hospital. This was remedied the latter part of the 
year by opening a hospice in a Chinese house that the Hospital 
owns, for the use of the overflow from the men’s wards; and 
partially remedied on the woman’s side by clearing out a room 
that had been used for rough stores, and putting in Chinese beds, 
so that we had seven more places for women patients, As soon 
as the woman’s department is moved into the fine new building 
that is now finished, there will be a great deal more room for both 
men and women patients, and we shall be able to do much more 
work for those who need us, and bring within the sound of the 
Gospel many tens more of those who would not otherwise have 
any opportunity to hear it. People who are blind or in danger of 
losing their eyesight have a good chance to think. The loss or 
impairment of this most important sense, deprives them of some 
of the distractions to which other people are subjected, so these 
eye patients make good listeners. They are usually able to get 
about unless they have just been operated for cataracts, so that 
nearly all of them attend the regular evangelistic services, and it 
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is a traditicn in the hospital that all the eye cases are expected to 
be there every day. 

“One kas mixed emotions in regard to the soldiers, who 
have always sought medical care at our hands in large numbers. 
The soldiers that we now have are far more unruly than those 
that were garrisoned in the city for so long a time before Gover- 
nor Li was defeated by the Southern Army. They ferm a con- 
siderable iraction of the attendance, and give quite as much 
bother to keep them in order as the most ignorant of the country 
folk that come. On the other hand one is reminded that they are 
mostly young men, away from their hommes and friends, with no 
military hospital these days from which they can expect any care, 
practically helpless when ill unless we give them the care that they 
need. More needy in this way than the people that are nearer 
their homes. 

As the end of the year approached we were greatly sad-— 
dened by the fact that our confreres, the Doctors Gebhart, felt 
that they must leave the “‘Fie!d.” The skill of Dr. Harry Gebhart 
aS a surgeon, was never more greatly needed in Foochow city, and 
the work that Mrs. Gebhart has been doing in the giris’ schools 
will be tremendously missed. ‘This will necessarily increase the 
responsibility of the writer for supervision of the general work, 
when already quite sufficiently burdened by the eye work, which 
has become more than one man can do properly. Miss Darrow, 
the splendidly equipped nurse who came out to be in the men’s 
hospital, has been spending her time in acquiring the language. 
But when the Hospital reopened in the autumn was permitted to 
give half of her time to the Hospital work, the remainder being 
still used in study. Her presence was marked by the ironing out 
of many of the wrinkles in the work, and gives promise of what 
she will be able to do in the future. 

No notable change in the hospital plant has been made dur- 
jnz the year. It will be necessary to do a considerable amount of 
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much needed painting and repairing the coming year in order to 
put the building into good condition. The medicine stock must 
be replenished in some important particulars that will prove ex- 
pensive. While one small piece of land has been bought for the 
proposed well and water plant, it will be necessary to buy still 
further additions before we will be able to place it where it will 
not interfere with the erection of the clinic building that has been 
in mind for many years. The ray plant needs further develcr- 
ing in order to make the apparatus that we already have of the 
most use to the affiliated hospitals. ‘The steady advance in the 


cost of living, largely the result of the military burden the pro- 


vince is bearing and the disorders in the country, is _ reflected in 
the cost of hospital help and the cost of boarding the patients, so 
that our overhead expense is increasing all too fast. 

In spite of all these needs and necessities and disappoint- 
ments we look forward to the coming year with confidence, knowing 
that nothing but a loss of health can deprive us of the privilege 
of doing our best to relieve the thousands of people who are sure 
to come to us for relief. Nothing can prevent us from extending 
the friendly and helpful hand. We have never been able to co 
the work as well as we wanted to, have never had the outfit that 
we needed, have never had money enough to make the Hospita, 
approximate American ideals, but we feel that it has beena splen- 


didly worth while thing to have been able to do so much, to have 


been given such a good plant in which to do it, and to have had 
the privilege of putting our services where they seem to be most 


needed, 
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Summary Tabulation of Hospital Work for 1923 


DEPARTMENT 


Women Men ‘Total General Mcn’s Dept. 
Total Men 
Hospital In-patients 134 200 —- 340 534 740 
In-patients Days 2853 8644 11,497 7932 16,570 Days 
New Dispensary Cases 1549 3999 5,548 3750 7.749 
Dispensary Treatments 6054 9605 15,749 1¢€737 20,432. 
Total Treatments Men’s Hospital, out- and 


in-patients (Including Eye work.) ~~... 35,756 
Total Eye Operaticns—Men and Women 503 
Total Operations Recorded 798 


H.N. & E. J. Kinnear. 


Springtime Preventions 


Never until coming to China had I realized the real force 
of the old proverb, “‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,”’ | 

It’s sometime in mid winter. We meet one of our doctors 
and are informed that there isa great deal of smallpox about. 
Everyone that hasn’t been vaccinated recently must have it done 
at once and will we please bring our babies to the doctor’s office 
to-day to have them attended to. The older onesof course 
have been vaccinated before but the babies have not. Four o'clock 
finds us all assembled with our infants—They, unconscious of their 
fate are booing and cooing at each other.. Their mothers are 
slightly more concerned. Maurice, the first victim, takes it with- 
out protest; altho he casts reproachful glances at his erst while 
friend, the Doctor. Bobbie, suspicious from the first rebels so 
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strenuously that it takes two people to hold him. At last it’s ail 
over and then follow several days of waiting to find out what will 
happen, We soon find out! And then one of the chief topics of 
conversation is “Bobbie is socross these days and Marion is simply 
unbearable, her poor litt!e arm is so sore and she’s so miserable.’ 
In time, tho’ that stage is over and we have a few days breathing 
spell. 

And now there begin to be hints of spring in the air and 
with its coming comes the Chinese “harbinger of spring,’ the 
gay and elusive flea. Again we have a gentle reminder from our 
doctors that bubonic plague is about and everyone, big and _ little 
must be inoculated. The grownups all meet at the Doctors’ office 
some evening as tho’ for a party and one by one are “shot.” Chil- 
dren are attended to in another group in the day time. For the 
next day or two we aren’t exactly sociable creatures. Three or 
four of us perhaps are ab!e to “carry on” without a break, but 
most of us have to succumb for at least a day and then for two or 
three days feel all~‘arim,” 

Typhoid teo must be watched. To be sure we never drink 
anything but boiled water and boiled milk, but even so there are 
chances of contamination—perhaps in Chinese homes or in_ the 
raw fruits that come into our own homes, ‘That is a process of 
three weeks and means for the most of us at least three days of 
misery. It’s hard on big folks who see some sense in it, but it’s 

doubly hard for the children to be patient. 
| Just about the time we leave for our. summer vacation 
comes the.dreaded disease cholera and there again we have pro- 
tection in another vaccine. An increasing numbers of Chinese, 
too, each year are availing themselves of the protective vaccines. 

How much we have to thank the medical science for! We 
don’t like the process of vaccinations we have to go thro, but when 


we are sensible-about it, we realize that were it not for such 
preventative measures many of us might be dead missionaries, and 
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it makes us appreciate and honor those who have gone before us 
for their courage in facing the hardships and dangers, both seen 
and unseen, that we in such a large degree are spared. 


Mavet LEcER. 


About People 


Dr. Kennedy, Miss Burr, and Dr. Bliss reached Foochow 
from Shaowu after a really dreadfui wait of ten days in a dirty 
creek before the flood on the river should subside to let them 
travel. Dr. Kennedy has sufficiently recovered from the exper- 
ience so that she started out very cheerfully on the next lapof the 
journey homeward. 

Miss Darrow sails may 8th for America. Owing to ill 
health in her family and their need of her she feels it best to re- 
turn home. We all hope with her that it will be only temporary. 
We need her so imperatively in the hospital. 

Mrs. Boger’s friends gathered one afternoon to work ona 
luncheon set which they presented to her for her hope chest. 
Fach guest brought a recipe on a card for the file which was also 
presented at that time. 

Miss Beard has gone to North China for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Eunice, and Margaret, Mr. and Mrs. 
Topping and their three children, and Mr. and Mrs. Christian are 
all leaving on furlough this summer. 

Anne Kentfield, Eunice ‘Mhomas, Mr. and Mrs. McClure 
of Shaowu and Mr. and Mrs. Leger are poaner to return to China 
August 16th. 

Miss Lanktree was requested by the mission to leave her 
work in Ingtai for the remainder of the year and come to Foo- 
chow so that she might have a fighting chance to get her language 
study without continuous interruption. 
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German measles and chicken pox invaded the Reumann 
household and later Betty St. Clair was honored with some very 
nice poxes, too so she gould show off and again play with the 
Reumanns. 

The Foochow station members had a very stimulating 
meeting at which Roderick Scott reviewed Maude Royden’s book 
on Prayer. Following the review, a cafeteria supper was served 
and a prayermeeting after that lead by Mr. Newell on the subject 


of Breadth of view and Sympathy with those with whom we do | 
not agrec. 
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